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Agricalinre in Germany. 

[We take picasure ia presenting to our readers 
the following interesting loiter, from a gentle- 
man recently and for s 
Michigan, who is now in Europe, descriptive o! 


overal years a resident of 


some of the peculiaritics of farming in one ef the | 


German States. ] 


Waesacurr Scuwererarunen, 

Datchy of Nassau, Germany, Nov. 16, 46. § 
To Tus Eniroe or van MicutGan Farmer : 

My dear Sir,—-When I had the pleasure of 
seeing you in Jackson in the summer, I believe 
that I proasised to inform you cf any thing inter- 
esting as regards agricu!ture which [ might con- 
elder worth noticing during ny propesed tour tn 
Europe. Uitherto | have been too inch cecu- 
pied to write many letters; but having now a 
day of Icisurc, I perhaps cannot do 
which is practiced in this country, where I have 
been spending a few weeks. 
the knowledge and application of agricuitural 


principles here, appear to be far behind those vi | 


nn 
a 


ich, 


our Michigan farmers ;.but there are a few nar- 
ticulars wortuy of notice, by attention to wh 
even they may improve. 

The Dutchy of Nassav, comprising one of the 


smalier German States, 1s bounded on the north 


by Rhenish Prussia; on the west by the Rhinc; 
on the south by the Main, and on the cast by tn 


wo 


or three small dukedoms: and contains eighity- | 


two square geovraphical miles. So far as I can 
ascertain, the cliniate is very similar to that of 
Michigan. 


we except the extreme south, where a plain, cx- 
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tending for twenty-five mics, from Mayence to 
Fyjauktort, and about ten miles in depth, resem- 
bling in appearance the flat prairies of Uknois, is 
wholly appropriated to cultivation. The popula- 
ticn in 1842 was 370,000; of which nearly 0,- 
9¢0 were landed proprictors ; about 2,000 were 
employed in evllivating grape vines, and 8,000 in 
iron works, most celebrated vine- 
yards of the Rhine, such as Johannisberg,* Ags- 
manhausen, Rudesheiin, Huchheim, &c., are found 
in this St.te. Vaiuab.e mineral springs every 
where abound. We will confine ourselves to the 
southern plain just mentioned, til] it 1s lost in the 
| Taurus mountains, 
The scilis very uniform, being a stiff, sandy 
yellow clav, ef eunsiderable depth, resting on 
eravel and magnesian limestone, the latter ap- 
| pearing on the curfi in one or two Iccalities. 
There is a sufficient gradual inclination towards 
river, to prevent the water lying on the 
nd to any great extent; and the country 
v be characterized as decidedly dry. A good 
railroad, and a finely Macadamized turnpike, in- 
tersect the plain from Frankfort to the Rhine, 
oppesite Maverce, and thenee to Wiesbaden ; 
while the country roads are well graded and 
| ditched, being kept in repair with coarse gravel 
and small boulders. By nature, the soil is far 
from being fertile; it is deficient in vegetable 
maiter; and the mode of cultivation is not such 
2s would improve it. Neither hedges, fences, 
' nor farm houses, with here and there a solitary 
“exception, are in existence. The boundaries of 
‘the yarious farms are only known by small stones 
inserted eccasionally alone the lines; while the 
prietors and peasants live in compact villages 
300 {0 500 inhabitants cach, which are plenti- 
y scattered over the face of thecountry. Ap- 
rie, pear, and walnut trees are nct uncommon, 
occasionally planted as orchards ; but more com- 
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The face of the country is generally | 
mountainous, broken, and covered with forest ; if | 


* |tisseid that Pree Metternich, the p-oprietor, has bean 
| offered, and hae refup:d 690,000 franes, for tis year's praduee 
of Uiie vineyard, 
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monly forming an avenue along each side of the | 
road. The want of all fences gives a very pecu- | 


of course horses and cattle grazing at large are 


never seen. As far as I can ascertain, the land 
is generally worked “on shares;” 


strip havin 


mense garden, than like farms. The wages of 


an able-bodied agricultural laborer are about 75) 


cents a week ; while a great deal of the out door 


work, even to ploughing, is done by women at a} 
}ing with the broad plough; occasionally a very 


still lower rate. 


The system of cultivating only small patches | 
of each crop, is certainly disadvantageous in two 


respects/—Ist. Much time is lost in so frequent- 
ly turning ; and, 2d. The land can only be plough- 


edin one direction: probably, from time imme-| 


morial, the plough has never crossed the old 


ridges, so that the same soil is each year allowed | 
to exhaust itself, till little power or fertility are | 


left. The ploughs themselves are of the most 
ancient fashion. A natural crotch forms the 
handles, two pieces of stout scantling the beam 
and working part; a piece of board, which can 


be moved to either side, the share; and a colter | 


the only cutting part; except occasionally, a 
curved iron plate about 14 inches wide and half 
an inch in thickness, extending from the beam to 


the earth is used instead: the end of the beam | 


rests on a small axle and wheels to which the 
cattle are attached. Occasionally a pair of poor 


horses ; sometimes a yoke of half-starved oxen ; | 
but generally a pair of very diminutive cows, | 


form the motive power of this machine. The 
cattle are not yoked, but have each a stout stick 
tied across the horns to which the trace chains or 
ropes are attached, precisely in the same manner, 


as not very many years since, might be seen on) 
The} 
mode of ploughing is not that of lands, but back- | 
wards and forwards, each furrow turning upon) 
For this purpose the share is| 


: 


the French farms on the Detroit river. 


the last one. 
changed at each end of the portion of 
work. The plough penetrates from 2 


nd un 


uct 


as wide as the iron plate. The execution, how- | 
ever, is of the most admirable character. The 
furrows are as straight, even, and regular as if 
laid out by line ; and many a Michigan field after | 
being well dragged is neither so smooth nor so| 
thoroughly pulverized. Grass fields do not exist. 
Small patehes of lucerne or clover, mixed with | 
coarse and inferior natural grasses, and yielding | 
very poorly, are interspersed with the plough | 
land ; but there does not appear to be any per-_ 
manent grass whatever. 
| 


The crops of last season were principally green 


fallows, comprising potatoes in rows, not hills; 
various kinds of turneps, the commonest of which 
resemble a huge red radish ;- mangel wurzel ; 
some hemp, and rye, which in the shape of sour 
black bread forms the chief food of the popula- 
tion; with less wheat. The potatoe crop was 
free from rot, and considered good ; but not ave- 


a peasant rent- | 
ing just as much as he can personally attend te, | 
and paying his rent in produce; and as the land | 
is ploughed in small strips of 20 to 25 feet in| 
width, and from 10 to 100 rods in length, each | 
some different crop, the whole, at) 
first sight, looks more like the borders of an im-) 


inches | 
in depth ; and with the colter plough the furrow | 
is about 4 inches in width ; with the other plough | 


, suppliers of milk and butter. 


raging, [should judge, 100 bushels to the acre. 
‘Lhe turneps are inferior In quantity and quality ; 


liar appearance to the country ; and as a matter | and the land is allowed to remain full of weeds 
till they are well giown, when the weeds and 


| smaller turneps are gathered by hand to feed the 


cows. ‘The potatoes are dug with a heavy two 
pronged hoe, and left on the ground to dry, while 
the tops are carefully gathered up, tied in bundles, 
and carried to the manure heap. The turneps 
are topped, and such as are not wanted during 
winter, are buried in pits about 6 feet deep, with 
a bunch of straw stretching cut of the earth for 
the purpose of ventilation. The tops go to the 
cows. This fall a greater breadth of rye and 
wheat has been sown, but still in the same small 
patches. ‘The process is very simple—one plough- 


light dragging ; the seed cast the length of the 
land; one ploughing in the same direction as the 
former, with the coltcr plough, to cover the seed; 


‘another cast of seed and so on till all is comple- 


ted. 

The farmers here however deserve great credit 
for, and tight well be imitated in the care with 
which they save and make manure, Each house 
is furnished with a pit, varying in length and 
breadth, but about 4 feet deep, walled in and wa- 


ter-proof at the bottom, in which every thing 


that .can form manure is sedulously preserved. 
‘The horses and cattle being all kept in stables, 
there !s of course no waste; the liquid manure is 
carefully conducted to the pit ; and various means 
are used to trample the straw into it. When 
there is too uch liquid it is pumped into a bar- 
rel, on a cart, and poured on the land. The solid 
manure is generally used long and unrotted ; and 
frequently after being spread becomes quite dry ; 
but a very large quantity is used to the acre; it 
is laid on the ground very evenly and thickly by 
means of a thice-prouged fork ; and then plough- 
ed in and covered much better than I shoutd have 


_ supposed could be done by such inferior ploughs. 


Fal! ploughing appears to be the universal 
practice as a preparative for spring crops. The 
cattle, as might be expected from the mode in 
which they are fed, are of the poorest and most 
diminutive description, ‘The best oxen are scarce- 
ly larger than ao ordinary Michigan cow: while 
the cows do not surpass your two year old heif- 
ers :—bony, dispirited, heart-broken creatures 
they appear to be, as, at a funeral pace, they drag 
the ploughs and wagons ; being expected to sus- 
tain the double labcr of beasts of burden, and 
The horses, though 
much larger, indeed generally above ordinary 
height, fall in other respects, far below those of 
the United States. A week since I attended the 
annual cattle fair at Hochheim. About 200 hor- 
ses, and 250 head of horn cattle were on the 
ground; and out of the whole, there were not 
half a dozen of either sort, that would for a mo- 
ment have been looked at by one of your farmers, 
while a large proportion seemed only fit for the 
tanyard. As J said, the cattle are kept entirely 
in stables ; except eccasional!y in summer, a cow 
with a rope round its horns, and held by a woman 
inay be seen ona patch of lucerne. In the morn- 
ing, @ woman, sometimes, with a short scythe, 
but much more generally with a reaping hook, 
cuts as much lucerne, clover, and weeds ag are 
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necessary for the day, ties them in a bundle, and | 


on her head carries them to ile stable. In win- 
ter, straw and turneps serve instead, the horses 
being indulged with a little coarse hay besides. 
A few flocks of long-wooled, long-legged sheep 
may be seen, under the care of a shepherd and 
two or three large rough dogs, roving from clover 
patch to clover patch, and striving to get a bite 
of the other crops as they pass. ‘ihe shepherd 
is supplied with a lony pole, at one end of which 
isa large meta! spoon: with this he takes up 
clods and pieces of earth to throw at the sheep 
when they are not going in the desire: direction, 
hitting them with most commendable skill_— 
When the crops are vif the ground, the sheep 
. are every night penned on the fallow, in hurdle 
pens, moved daily so as by degrees to occupy, and 
thus to manure the whole patch. ‘To carry these 
hurdles a peculiar covered wagon 1s used, which 
is left in the field. ‘I'he sheep are not let out to 
feed, till the dews are off the ground. With 
such feeding all the meat is necessarily of a very 
coarse, stringy, and tasteless description. logs, 


when kept, are confined to warm covered houses, ! 


and are fed on slops; though they are sometimes 
indulged, in fine weather, with a run in the open 
air, under the care oi two or three boys. In 
shape and in the excellency of their pork, they 
very much resemble the breed of “ Land alliga- 
tors” which [remember to haye been frequent, in 
former days, in your county. 

The vineyards, from which is derived so much 
of the wealth of this Dutchy, are apt to disap- 
point as regards appearance. Ata httle distance 
they might wel! be taken for fields of dwarf pole 
beans, and are ecutirely devoid of anything like 
beauty or picturesque effect. 
soil on which the grape vines are planted ap; 
to be immaterial; if a hill side with a southern 
or south-western aspect can be procured. Thus 
the best wines are made on the almost perpendic- 
ular and rocky banks of the Rhine, as at Jchan- 
nesberg, where earth is scarcely to be procured, 
and where, in many places, it is necessary to ter- 
race with stone walls tou prevent the meager soil 
from being washed away. Great ingenuity and 
labor are often apparent in such positions. Other 


Cars 


vineyards are merely on naturally sloping hiils, | 


as those of Hochheim, Wicker, &c. ‘The vines 
are planted about two feet apart; are not allowed 
to grow above four feet high; and, during the 
spring and summer, are tied and trained to stiff 
poles, 
few inches of the ground. ‘The object of such 
low training is to procure sufficient reflected heat 
from the soil, to mature the fruit. If the vines 


are allowed to grow higher, a very different and | 


inferior wine is produced. Occasionally, round 


the edges of a vineyard, trellises are used, to serve | 


as a fence, when the plant is trained as in the 
United States, but still kept low. <A great deal 
of labor is requisite in a vinoyard. 
said to injure the wine, and therefore I believe is 
never used; but the soil is frequently worked du- 
ting the season to the depth of a foot, by means 
of a heavy two-pronged hoe, and all weeds are 
carefully destroyed. At the vintage ; which does 
not take place till the grapes are dead ripe, the 
clusters are cut with a smail strong hook, resem- 
bling a reaping hook in miniature ; and the juice 


The nature of the | 


When pruned they are cut to within a_ 


Manure is' 


, the bottom, placed on another tub, by meansufa 
| mashing stick. 

| ‘The peasantry appear to be extremely comfort- 
able. "They are a quiet, well behaved, laborious, 
economical people ; and on what appears to us to 
| be extremely slender means, they not only are 
‘contented, but look well, dress well, and make 
| themselves happy. At the Fair at Hochheim at 
ileast 1000 of them were congregated in their 
holiday clothes; anda more respectably dressed 
assemblage of persons, in the same class of so- 
ciety, few countries, except the United States, 
‘could present—the women in their pay woollen 
| costumes, were clean, neat, and well protected 
| against the weather ; and the men, with but few 
| exceptions, were provided with heavy broadcloth 
|cloak-coats ; while the general aspect was one 
jof happiness, sufficiency, and self-respect. In- 
| toxication is rarely or never witnessed ; which 
i however is said to be the universal case among 
the peasantry in wine-growing countries. 

| [have already exceeded the usual limits of a 
letter, and must therefore hasten to subscribe 
myself, Very sincerely yours, 

Craries Fox. 


er, 
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Peach Trees, 


REASONS OFFERED FOR THEIR DIFFERENT PRO- 
| BPUCTIVRNESS IN DIFFERENT LOCALITIES—Svue- 
| GESTIONS FOR PLANTING. 

ee i‘rom some cause,” remarks your correspon- 
;dent at Amn Arbor, “ peach trees did not the past 
season uniformly produce a full supply cf fruit.” 
‘The reverse of this was the fact in Oakland Co, 
|The crop was most abundant, I believe, in every 
location, where the peach thrives. But this uni- 
iformity, has not always prevailed ; for there have 
been seasons, when the trees in some yards have 
| been loaded with fruit, while the trees in others 
‘near by, have produced none. The reason for 
jthis has been made a subject of inquiry and ob- 
servation by me, for some ten years past; and I 
give the following as the result. 

And Ist. There are certain locations, where 
the peach tree produces fruit as uniformly as the 
‘apple or plum. 

2d. There are other Jocations, where they scl- 
(dom produce fruit. : 

3d, The cause for this cannot, I think, be at. 
‘tributed to the difference in soil; for I have in 
my eye two yards in my immediate vicinity, the 
one a light sand, and the other, 2 stiff clay, where 
the peach trees are often loaded with feuit, when 
there is none to be found in yards at a short dis- 
tance from them. 

4th, Fruit buds appear as abundant in one lo- 
cation, as in the other. 

5th. The fruit buds, are often killed in one lo- 
cation, when they are not in the other. 

Gth. There is great uniformity respecting the 
two last particulars,—they are not casual. 

And 7th. Good, bad, or indifferent culture, ap- 
| pears not to be thecanse of this discrepancy. 
What then is the cause? The reasons [ shall 
| assign, may not be as satisfactory to others, as 
‘they are to mveelf, but as cultivators of the peach 


| 
| 
| 
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may derive hints, by which they may prefit, ] will, lof the trees were protected, by being brought 


though with ditlidence I eunfess, lay them before | under the influence o: these currents ef air to 


your readers with your consent. 


The reason why the peach does not uniformly | t iD 
, freaks of Jack Frost, it will not be difficult to ex- 


produce fruit in those locations to which | have 
alluded, is not, as has beca intimated, for the 
want of fruit buds, but because they are killed 
by the frosts of winter or spring. The simple 
inquiry then is, why are the fruit buds killed in 


some locations, and not in others that are-ontig- | 


uous, where the aspect seems to be much alike ? 
It isa fact well known that frests never cccurin 


the spring, when it is cloudy, or when the wind | 
All, too, are familiar with the different | 
currents of air jelt in a cold evening, succeeding | 
awarinday: the one as soft as a summer's breeze, | 
and the other as cold as the blasts of winter.—) 


is high. 


‘Uhe heat generated by the sun during the cay 
ascends, and the cold air descends ; 
_ different currents of air, and hence too, the rea- 
son why frosts are often sevcrer in the valleys 
and low grounds, then they are on the higher 
grounds with which they are surrounded ;—vines 


and succulent plants, being often killed in the’ 


former piaves, when no traces e! frost can be 
discovered in the latter. This often occurs in 
yards oi very small dimensions. 

Again, portions of vines are killed in the same 
lat, and grape vincs upon the same trellis, while 
ere and there a plant, ora bunch, will cscape 

and appear as fresh, as if Jack had not entered 
the enclosure. Sometimes the fcliage upon the 
Jower branches of trees is’ nipped, when the up- 
peronesescape. All these have net unfrequently 
occurred in my own yards. 

It is but a year or two since, that the foliage 

of the locust was killed by the frost. Having 
some thousand trees standing in rows, about 


three feet apart, I discovered here and there a, 


tree, that had entirely escaped the frost, the feli- 


age of which was perfectly fresh, while that of| 
I have locusts in my fruit | 
yard, whose leaves were all killed bv the frost, to | 


the others was dry. 


the height of some 8 or 10 feet from the ground, 
while not a leaf was touched in the branches 
abeve. In 1845, from an orchard of some 150 
trees, all the fruit 1 gathered, with the exception 
of here and there a solitary apple, I took from a 
single branch, upon the noith side of one of my 
trees,—this was loaded with fruit. There are 
then these two causes—air and heat—ecither of 
which, if sufficiently powerful, will dispel, or ia- 
ther prevent the frost from aifecting those trees 
that are subject to their influence. The same 
cause that protected the upper branches of the 
locusts in my yard, would also have protecied 


l which allusion has been made. 


If I have been 
so fortunate as to assign the true causes of the 


‘ plain the reason why the peach is fruitful in one 


location, and not in anoth«r. It is hardly neces- 


‘sary to remark dhat the fruit buds of the peach 


are more liab!e to be affected by the frost, than 
other kinds of fruit, (the Apricot excepted.)— 
Hence nature seems to have provided fer this cas- 
ualty, by furnishing a large amount of fruit buds; 
so that if one-halt, or even two-ihirds of them 
perish, enough will remain to produce an abun- 
dant crop. Some yards being elevated, are 
brought under the influence of a mild tempera- 
ture, others may be so located as to be subject to 


‘a draft, or current, of air, produced by the pecu- 


hence these | 


fiar lveation of surrounding buildings, board 
fenccs, trecs or hills. ‘T'rees thus situated, would 
be less likely to be affected by frost, than those 


' that are more exposed to its influence. 


f, in the epinien of any of yeur readers, I 
have failed to indicate the causes that so often 
disappoint the fond hopes of these who cultivate 
the peach, I hope they wiil give us their opinion. 
In the mean time, bear in mind that the facts are 


_nevertheless true, and let them take the following 


hint. Before setting out their trees, let them 


first ascertain what portions of their grounds are 


the least affected by frests. This may be done 
by planting potatves, or vines, in different parts, 


‘and let them plant their trees on that spot, be it 


more or less remote from theirdwelling. Iknow 


_a yard not many miles distant from me, where 
the owner has several peach trees, standing in the 


place where he first erected his log cabin, that 
yield him an abundance of fruit, when the trees 
standing near his present dwelling, some half a 
mile distant, yield him none. H. C. 





For the Michigan Far:aer. 
How to fatten Hogs. 


Mr. Epitor:— 
Having been so taught by the cxamples of oth- 


ers, I have till within a short time, believed that 


the fruit buds of the peach, in a yard equally cle-. 


vated. So would the same cause that protected 
a portion, Lave protccted all of the locusts in the 
nursery rows, had they alike been brought under 
its influence. 

What then were the causes ? 


been given—heat and air. In the first instance, 


The answer has | 


| 


the temperature at the height of ten feet was in-. 


creased by the caloric that had escaped from the | 


grounds below ; and the temperature of the lat- 


when hogs are to be fattened on potatecs and 
corn, the potatoes should first be fed out, and the 
corn last ; supposing of course, as many do, that, 
from a given amount of feed, fed out in accord- 
ance with this system, the quantity of pork will 
not only be quite as great, but of a better quali- 
ty, and also made in as little time. This season, 
however, the discontentment manifested by my 
hogs, after having been fed some 14 or 15 days 
exclusively un potatoes, which I attributed toa 
too great sameness of food, induced me to discard 
the old system, and to try a change or mixture of 
feed, composed of corn and potatoes, which was 
accordingiy done. In feeding, I generally gave 
both corn and potatocs,so that the meal was 
composed of about one-half of cach ; sometimes, 
a full mea! of one or the other; bui never did 24 
hours pass without their receiving both. With 
reference to the effect which this system of feed- 
ing had upon my hogs, I would say that it more 


ter diminished by the heat that had been genera-| than met my most sanguine expectations—they 
ted by the sun during the day having been dis-| ate their food more heartily ; were more content- 
placed by the cold air rushing in from the higher} ed; kept stiller; took on fat much faster; and 
regions. And in the second instance, a portion’ the pork, for aught I know, was as good as any I 
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Inasmuch as we are al! anxious to be | 
fattening 











ogs, | would say then, in ccnclusion, that, In, 
fattening hogs, my experience, reading, and re-, 


flection have fully satistied me that it is auvisable 
to observe the following rules : 

1. Let the changes of feed be as frequent as 
circumstances will admit of. 

2. Let the times cf feeding be regular. 

3. Let the sty be so consiructed of boards a 
planks that they can neither see surrounding cv- 


jects to attract their attention, nor get to tie | 
he straw to be thrown over my structure, so as 


; to 
height was made over it. 


ground so as to spend much time and labor in 
rooting. 

4. Let them always have a sufficient quanyty 
of straw that is clean and dry, on which to sleep; 
and, 

5. Let their food be so prepared as to requipe 
the least possible time for mastication, and s@@™% 
the greatest facility of digestion; and, my word 


for it, you will not only ensure to your hogs good | 


appetites, comfort, contentinent and a rapid, fat- 
tening growth, but what, to most persons, is stil! 
more “satisfactory, 2 a liberal quantity of first rate 
pork. A. WILLIAMS. 
Otisco, January 20th, 1847. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mulching. 


Trees that are transplanted in the spring of the 
year are often injuriously affected by the drought. 
A remedy for this may be found by covering the 
ground arcund the trees, after they are set, some- | 
what farther than the rocts extend, with coarse, | 
unrotted, barnyard or chip manure to the depth | 
of three or four inches. The latter I have gene- | 
rally used, and have sect my trees some four Inch-! 
es lower than they originally stood, and have fill 
ed the hole with carth to within four inches of | 
the surface, and the remainder of the hole with | 
chip manure, (the coarscr the better,) and packed | 
it close. After this has been done, I have poured | 
water upon if, till the ground was theroughly 
saturated. This may be repeated as often as ne- | 
cessary, without fear of the ground baking ; but | 
this will not be necessary, unless the drought is | 
extreme. Ihave seldom lost a tree when prop- 
erly mulched. Horticvnrerisr. 


et er ae ee ean | 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
A cheap and warm shelter for 
Sheep. | 
Mr. Epitor: 
It appears to be genera!ly conceded as desira- | 
ble to afford comfortable sheitcr to all our domes- | 
tic animnis, and perhaps to none is this more ne- | 
cessary shah tosheep. But the cost of erceting | 
sheep barns, as recommended by scime, 's so great, 
that most of us western farmers lack the means! 
to make such provision. Even the construction 
of frame sheds is attended with considerable ex- 
pense, while those temporary sheds with a cover- | 
ing too thin to keep the rain from dripping | 
through, are poor concerns at the best. 
season I have rade use of a simple expedient | 
which‘has worked sc fincly, that I am led to men- | 





tion it to my brother farmers through the medi- 
um of your papcr. 


Near my wheat stacks, I drove into the ground ' and for the benefit of such as it may cencern, it 
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/scmething like a day. 


' cleares 
give access to the intcrior, and turned my sheep 


hae 
; has 


inet only think and talk, 


The past | 2 
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six apeearee about three feet high when driven 
in. These were placed in two rows about 18 feet 
apart, and were about 15 feet from each other in 
the row, thus making the commencement of a 
kind of shed seme 30 by 18 fect. On these 
‘ crotches lengthwise were placed substantial poles, 
and these last were covered with crcss poles, sup- 
ported by stakes in the middle so as to form a roof 
strong cnough to susiain a heavy weight. This 
was the amount of my preparations—the labor of 
When the wheat came to be threshed, I caused 
bury it up completely, end a stack of moderate 
As the fall advanced, 
and sheep began to require fodder and shelter, I 
away the straw frem one side, so as to 


it. They soon found their way in, and that 
been their iavorite quarters ever since—at- 
tracted, probe ably, in part by the warmth and com- 
fort of such a p lace, and partly by having always 
the straw to nibble at. They have now eatena 
considerable part of the straw, having made them- 


to 


i selves passage ways through the exterior of the 


stack in various directions. They have kept in 
fine condition, and consumed much less hay than 
usual, 

The space beneath the stack is now large 
enough to hold two or three hundred sheep. The 
shelter is still a warm cne, and, of couree, at ail 
times perfectly dry. 

A Farmer or Jackson County. 
January 15th, 1847. 





[If the following statements are correct, they 
should be made known;—if not, Mr. Prinee shall 
have an opp ee inity of vindicating himself before 


Ep.] 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Wim. R. Prince & Co., and their 
Nursery. 

From the last No. of the Farmer it is quite 
evident that some of your readers are beginning 
to think and talk about fruits and fruit trees; and 
doubtless the time is near when many ethers will 
but will actually try to 
Hence itis au} posed that almost 
y be said on the subject will 


the public.— 


precure them. 
any thing whi ich ma 


ltoa greater or less degree interest some of your 


readers ; and as the Farmer has heretofore pub- 
lished a notice cf Princn’s Linnzan Botanic Gar- 
DEN and NURSERIES, at Flushing, L. I., perhape 
it will not be improper at this time for it to tell 
its readers of scme of the doings of this estab- 
lishment. For this (so called great original) es- 
tablishment the pre-cminence is claimed, and frem 
an examination of their Catalogucsil would reaily 


'seem that here is the place above all others, and 


on all accounts, to obtain cither iruit or ornamen- 
tal trees. Expeciaily is it likely to appear so to 
such as wish to purchase by the quantity, and are 
anxicns to cbtain many of the dholeand varieties 
known. But froma little experience I am !ed to 
concl. ide that. one cannot always be quite certain 
of obtaining precisely such as may bed desired even 
here, where appearances are so very favorable ; 
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matter. 

Some time in Feb., 1846, aselection from their 
catalegue of 1844-5 of such varieties as were 
wanted was made and forwarded to Wim. R. 
Prince & Co., with a request that if there were 
any varieties named in such selection which they 
could not furnish they would state which they 


were: to which it was promptly replied that for | 


the cash they would furnish any of the varieties 
found in their General Catalogue. Accordingly 
an order with the cash was forwarded. Amene 
the most important articles crdered, there were 
GO pear trees, of which there were sent 29; 34 
parcels of plum scions, of which there were 21 
sent; aiso 23 parcels of apple scions, and there 
were sent 6 parcels. Several other important 
articles were ordered, but were not scent. If it 


should be asked how the deficiency was made up, | 


it would be replied : 
Ist. By sending things which were not ordered. 


There were ordered 1 doz. American Arbor Vite ! 


of that size which were priced 6 cts.; but there 
were sent 2 doz. of those priced 20 cte.—making 


a difference of some $4: also of Althea Frutex 
@4 worth, and there were sent $6.77: also of | 


Laburnums €2, and there were sent &6 worth. 

2d. ‘I'he deficiency was further made up by 
extra charges, as follows: The pear trees were 
ef that size which, in a private wholesaie cata- 
logue which had just been received, were priced 
$30 per 100; but the charge was at the rate of 
something more than @37 per 100. Again, in 
their gencral catalogue, page 49, it is said, “Scions 
of all kinds of fruit trees suitable for grafting, 
will be supplied at 25 cts. per parcel;”’ but the 
charges were from 25 cts. to $1 per parcel, and at 
this last named sum there was charged for 2 par- 
cels of one variety. Now it will be remembered 
that these parcels were not dozens, but parcels 
real, although not excessively large, yet contain- 
ing 1, 2, and 3, and perhaps in some cases of the 
most common varieties as many as 4 or 5 scions 
each. Again, there was sent 1 Rose Remar- 
quable, charged $1.87: catalogue price is 62 cts, 
i Rose Plantier, (Hybrid Noisette,) catalogue 
price 81, but charged $3 : another Rose Trium- 
phant, price 37 cts., but charged $1.12. 

But once more, and lastly, the deficiency was 


further and fully made up by retaining a part of | 


the cash. 

Now while it is presumed that to some of the 
readers of the Farmer these allegations will not 
be essentially new, it is believed that they will be 
quite so to many others. Some of the state- 
ments concerning the amount of certain articles 
ordered are made from memory. Itis not there- 
fore pretended that each and every one of them 
is infallibly correct. But as it is presumed Wm. 
R. Prince & Go. have my order in their posses- 
sion, and asa copy of this article will be forward- 
ed to them forthwith, they can compare these 
statements with said order, and if they do not 
correspond, they can forward said order to the 
Editor of the Michigan Farmer, who is hereby 
authorized and requested to correct all errors 
which may be found, and publish such correction 
in the next number of the paper. 

Danint Coor. 

Jackson, Jan. 11th, 1847. 


ICHIGAN 


FEBRcary 
— 
For the Miehigan larmer. 
Shecp Housing. 

rn. Hurveut: 
As myself with others are called upon in the 
‘last number of the Farmer to give the result of 
our experience in housing sheep, &c., I have con- 
|cluded to answer for myself by stating that as an 
|evidence of success, and entire satisfaction in the 
system so far, has been a constant inerease in the 
| number housed each succeeding winter; and also 
jas further evidence that I have been so far euc- 
ceasful I will state, that out of about four hun- 
jdred kept last winter, my loss was Icss than half 
: dozen curing the entire foddering season. | 
| \wa@i produce one more witness, and submit the 
jcase, Last season I let two hundred sheep, and 
| the understanding was that they should be housed 
onns winter. 


FARMER. 


LOS NTS 





| 


Respectfully yours, 
G. J. Banker. 


| 

| Manchester, Jan. 15th, 1847, 
} 

For the Michigan Farmer. 

| Mr. Hurtrvr: 

Your correspondent, D. S. Denton, calls for 
information as to my success in keeping sheep. 
He probably refers to my “plan” of providing 
shelter, not “close confinement,’ communicated 
some time since. 1 will only say that I still pur- 
| Sue that “plan,” and with what success the fol- 

lowing facts will show. Of four hundred sheep 
at home, I lost four during eighteen months past, 
and those by accident. One hundred and eighty 
of my best ewes sheared three and a half lbs. per 
head, and buck Maximum, eight !bs. five oz.—all 
| sold for 21 cts. per pound, cash. 

T. L. Sparronp. 

Mancheeter, January 19th, 1847. 





Constant Miracies. 

There is an eastern story, of a boy having 
challenged his teacher to prove to him the exiat- 
ence of aGod by working a miracle. The teach- 
er, who was a priest, procured a large vessel filled 
with earth, in which he deposited a kernel, in the 
boy's presence, and bade him pay attention. In 
the place where the kernel was put, a green shoot 
appeared, the shoot became a stem, the stem put 
forth leaves and branches, which soon sprea i over 
the whole apartment. It then budded with blos- 
soms, which, dropping off, leit golden fruits in 
their place, and in the short epace of an hour 
there appeared a noble tree in the place of the 
little seed. The youth overcome with amaze- 
ment, exclaimed, “ Now I k: there is a God, 
for I have seen his power!’ The priest smiled 
at him and said, “Simple child, do yeu only now 
believe? Does not what you have just seen take 
place in innumerable instances, year after year, 
only by a slower process? But is it the less 
marvellous on that account ?” 


lenou 


OW 


Cold Water Gingerbread. 

Take a tumblerful of molasses; half a tumbler- 
ful of cold water, dissolve an even tablespeonf.l 
of saleratus in it; two tumblersful of fiour; a 
tablespoonful of ginger, and a piece of butter as 
large as an egg. Stir them well together and 





bake quick, It is best when warm, Exua. 
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[We publish a few passages from a communi- 


cation written by one we never had the pleasure 


of seeing, with the intention of giving us, or ra- 
ther the Michigan Farmer, some friendly aid.— 
The writer will excuse us for omitting those por- 
tions in which he speaks of the merits of this 
journal, and his appreciation of the efforts of its 
conductor,—because, however gratiying sucl 
notices to us personally, the public have seen and 
read, and will judge cach for himseli.] 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

To the Patrons of the Farmer. - 

I take the liberty to address this communication 
to you without any previous consultation with 
the editor aad proprietor, the object ef which is 
to advance tlie interests of the only paper pub- 
lished in this State devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the agriculturist, and ofier a few rea- 
eons why we should be interested in its publica- 
tion. 

The State of Michigan is destined to rank 


among her sister States far above mediocrity. | 


Already does she export her tnillions of bushels 


of wheat, which is conclusive evidence that she | 


is a great wheat-growing Stale. Besides sup- 


plying her own marufactories which are rapidly | 
increasing, with woo}, she exports a large amount. | 
The varicus articics of provisions form another | 


important item in her bill of exports. When her 


uncultivated forests yield to the enterprise of her , - 


fast increasing population, the amount may be in- 
creased ten fold and more, 

A consideration of the above facts will con- 
vince the most skeptical] that an agricultural pa- 


per is needed to enable the farmers of Michigan | 

to keep pace with the spirit and the improvements | 

Agriculture, like all sciences, is | 
* * & 


of the age. 
progressive. 

[Alluding to an increase of the subscription list 
to an extent somewhat commensurate with the 
numbers of that class for whom the paper is de- 
signed, the writer says:—]} 

If this is done the farmers must doit. It is 
your paper, and especially designed for your bene- 
fit. Toaccomplish this, let the spit of the tar- 
mers of Michigan be aroused : let this be known 
by their works. Go to your neighbors and solicit 
their subscription for the paper with advance pay- 
ment. If each one will act his part, before the 


end cf the present volume several thousand new | 
subscribers might be obtained, with no expense | 


and very little trouble. To obtain the same 
number would cost the proprietor the expense of 
several travelling agents, which would amount to 
several hundred dollars. The sum saved, I will 
venture to assure you, would be expended to en- 
rich the columns of the Farmer. 


volume will be increased in size. 


thousand new subscribers to begin the next 
volume with, and Michigan will have an agricul- 
tural paper worthy of a great and growing State. 
Dec, 28th, 1846. S. B, Noss. 
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Friend Hurl- | 


but hag already given intimations that the next 
Hold up his | 


hands, and give him a New-Year's gift of five | 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Paicnp Hvurveut: 

1 would hike to tell the readers of the Farmer 
how very simply and easily my wife makes most 
exccllent apple dumplings and muffins, viz: for 

APPLE DUMPLINGS, 

Take flour sufficient for the number you wish 
to make, add a little salt, and pour on boiling wa- 
ter sufficient to make it into deugh. Roll the 
crust out pretty thin, say one-fourth to three- 
eighths of an inch, enclose the apples, and boil in 


| the usual way, being careful to take them out as 
/soon as cooked; then with time and a suitable 
tuvitation I should like to oversee the concluding 
operation myself, 

FOR MUFFINS, 

' Toa quart of warm milk add a little salt and 
two speonfuls of yeast, mix your flour in as thick 
as you well can, and beat it until it drops from 
the spoon. It will generally take from four to 
six hours to rise, and is best baked on a yriddle in 
tin rings about four inches in diameter, and one 
inch deep: fill them about half full and turn as 

‘with other cakes. Open and butter while hot. 
An egg or two would improve them for some 

palates. J, Gipsons. 


Raisin, Ist Mo. 10th, 1847. 





The Woed of the Locust Tree. 

The following notes relative to the duration of 
the locust wood [Robinia pseudo acacia,] have 
been made by M. Pepin, Jardin du Roi, Paris :— 
\ number of trees were felled that had been 
planted from 40 to 50 years; but not more than 
}one to five of those wheelwrights who came to 
purchase, appreciated sufficiently the locust, the 
others preferring elm. Ultimately the locust 
/was sold to the persons who knew its value, at 
one-third higher price than the elm. The pur- 
chasers found that spokes made of the wood in 
'questicn lasted two sets of felloes, and were like- 
,{y to answer for a third. Under equal cireum- 
lstances of wear and teat spokes made of locust 
‘wood were perfectly sound, while those of oak 
| required to be replaced. M. Pepin further states 
| that the ends of locust gate posts which had been 
jin the soil for upwards of forty years were still 
not decayed. This sort of wood employed as 
fect or supports to chests made of oak, proved 
sound, although the oak plank in contact with 
them had been thrice renewed ; but oak supports 
‘decayed simultaneously with the oak planks com- 
posing the chests. Vine props of locust wood 
|are greatly esteemed.—Sctentific American, 





Quince. 
There is a variety called Pyrus Japanica or 
‘Japan Quince, which is cultivated simply as an 
‘ornamental shrub, 4It is more dwarfish than the 
other varieties. It has scarlet blossoms, is ex- 
tremely showy and beautiful, and no yard should 
be without it. It is perfectly hardy. H. 


Inquiry. 
Will you, or some of your correspondents, in- 
form me through the columns of your paper of 
‘the best way, if there be any way at all, of kill- 
‘ing the milk weed, aside from that of summer- 
'fallowing ? Trro, 
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The next Volume. 

Our readers will notice by reference 

Prospectus on the last page, that imp 


ralehe 
EBRU <3 


ARY, 3 


to the 
ortant 


changes are to be made in the publication cf the , 


Farmer, of a character highly 
subscribers. 
publication of the ensuing volume with the pro- 
prietor of the Detreit Daily Advertiser. Aside 
from the improvement in size and a; re, th 
aid of additional ¢ 
the services of an cagraver whio residcs in Detro't, 
will be had whenever desirable. 
will be published in Detroit, and 
month at the sea 
of the greatest amount cf their products, the 
market intelligence, which will be carefully col- 
lected, will not be without its value. We think 
we hazard nothing in assuring the public, that 
the next volume will surpass, both in beauty and 
vaiue, any of its seididduasben. 
Subscribers who are still in arr 


advant tageous to 
The Kaitor will be associated in the 


earanc 
wntrihirftora © iis a 
contrioutors 18 expected ; aliae 
As the 


issued twice a 


son when farmers are disposing. 


s wil], it is 


hoped, now appreciate the ca of | having ail | 


accounts paid before the expiration cf the present 
volume. We wish to begin with clean books, 
and in order to avoid all necessity for 
tion of such notices, unpleasant alike to w 
and reader, the publishers are desirous that 
next volume shall be issued on the selstote of 
exclusively advance pay. ‘This arrangement will, 
it is believed, be bettcr for al! parties. 

QG? We invite attention to the very low club 
terme, and the liberal premiums offered. 


the repeiul- 


riter 


he 





Tar Frour Marxert.—-On the 26th and 27th 
ult. Michigan and Genesee flour was selling at | 
@6.873 to 7.00 in the city of New York. At 
these prices, and with the usual rates of transpor- 
tation, it is easily secn that wheat is werth in this 


and other markets similarly situated, fully &1 a | 
All that the farmer actually gets is 50 | 


bushel. 
cents, or a trifle upwards. What are the causes 
of this unfortunate depression ? 

The length of time before the opening of nav- 
igation, the uncertainty of the spring markct, 
and the disappointment experience last year both 
by wheat buyers and farmers who kept back their 
produce, are doubiless among the prominent rea- 
sons for this state of things. Added to these, is 


an alleged scarcity of money for investment, and | the palat 


ivery ereat, amou 


paper j; 
rs 


| three months, could not be bet! 
| youth who intends 
| The price of the book is 20 « 


* Johnston's 


_ Pesrvary 








Se ha 
the 
isy that according to present advices, the destitu- 
tion of provisions in Great Britain and Ireland is ° 
nting In many districts to abso- 
famine; and weuld seem to make probable 
and from this country. 

>? 
NTENDENT OF Pustie 
armenia For 1816-7,—F rom this document 
that the indefatigable officer at the 
department of P Instruction has, 


i ubtie 
past year, visited and hel 


vaca 


vardous to attempt to predict 


: 
re Woula 


tha tain f . 
the stg oi 8} Dri ng market. 


All we cana say 


lute 
a continued active dem 


‘PORT CF THE Su 


PERI 


to 
educational 
in every organized county in the state, 
In most of the 

nal Societies were formed, whose espe- 
bioct of Common 
Nearly 00,000 children have been taught 
Peoples’ Col the past year. The 
whole number in the State between the ages of 


elings 


he 


except four. counties 


visited, 


is the improvement 
Schnocils. 
these « 


ind ege 8, 


four and eighteen is 97, 658, 


We are glad to notice in the list of bocks re- 
onded in Primery Schools, that 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geolo- 
‘holds the first place among the text bocks on 
We presume the “ Catechism of Ag- 
intended. This ex- 
cellent little work biings the science of which it 
treats duwn to the comprehension of the school 
ner as to inter- 
ont, the time 
not exceed 
spent by any 
a tiller of the eoil. 
ents. 


for use 


ts uc mistry. 


es ner a SER PAPE LE 0 
Chemistry and Geok gy 1s 


boy, and presents it in such an 


est while it instructs. In cur js’ 


required for its study, whic 
to becom: 





Tne Hasty Puppixe: @ poem, in three cantos, 


| toritten in 1793, by Joel Barlow; with a memoir 


on Maize, or Indian Corn, compiled by D. J. 


Browne, under the direction of the American In- 


RA'7 


| sttiute, Vew-York, 1847. 


treatise on Indian Co rn, giv! 
| sis and uses, an account of tho 


A neat pamphlet with the above title has 
reached us, containing, besiccs the onee popular 
of an early American poet, an elaborate 
og its history, analy- 
principal varieties, 


peem 


and ending with a score of recipes for its prepa- 


‘ration for the table. 
culate in Great Britain, to complete the revelu- 


j 
j 
| 
; 


| tion 


i this grain. 


| 
| 


It is just the thing to cir- 
in public opinion already begun, in favor of 
No prejudice can resist this combined 
attack upon the imagination, the judgment and 
Even among us, where the merits of 


e. 


the fact that many farmers have been obliged to li indian corn in its various culinary applications 


are appreciated, no ene can read the enthusiastic 


sell, at whatever rate, to meet taxes and on 
praises which Barlow lavishes on his favorite dish, 


demands. 
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, . : ‘ | 
without a yearnirg in the region cf the stom- 


ach, and a ca!l for “Hasty Podding’ 
issue from his lips. Sec, for instance, what an 
affectionate interest is breathed forth in the fol- 


lowing lines : 


Dear Hasty-Pudding, what unpromis’d joy 
Expands my heart, to meet thee in Savoy ' 
Doom’d o’er the wv orld thro’ devious paths toream, 
Each clime my country, and each house my home, 
My soul is sooth’d, my cares have found an end, 
I greet my long-iost, uniergotten friend. 

* * ‘ % * 
Thee the soft nations round the warm Lev 
Polenta call, the French, of course, Polente; 
Ev’n in thy native regi w IT blush 
To hear the Penasy!yaniaus call thee Mush ! 
On Hudson's banks, while men of Belgic spawn 
Insult and cat thee by the name Suppare Ne 
All spurieus appellations, void of trath: 
I've better known thee from iny earliest youth, 
Thy name is Husty- Pudding! thus our sires 
Were wont to greet thee fuming from their fires; 
And while they argu’d in thy just defence 
With logic clear, they thas expli uin'd the sensc:— 
“Tn haste the boiling caldron o'er the bi: AZ, 


“Tn haste ‘tis serv'd and then in ory haste, 
“With cooling mitk, we make the sweet repast. 
“Nocarving to be done, no knife to grate 
‘¢The tender ear, and wound the stony plate, : 
“But the smooth spoon, just fitted to the lip, 

“ And taught with ‘art. the vielding mass to dip, 
“ By frequent journeys to the bowl well stor'd 
“Performs the hasty honours of the board.” 
Such is thy name, significant and clear, 

A name, a sound to every Yankee dear, 

But most to me, whose heart and palate chaste 
Preserve my pure hereditary taste. 

Tua N. Y. Farwsa ano Mac: rNnic.—This 
useful paper has dropped the newspaper and as- 
sumed the cctavo form, which with new 
additional illustrations, gives it an improved ap- 
pearance. We find about two out of its sixteen 
pages devoted to farming, the remainder. to the 
mechanic arts, gencral intelligence, advertise- 
ments, &c. It would seem easy for any man, es- 
pecially any mechanic who is devoted to improve- 
ment in his calling, to derive from the weekly 
visits of such a paper, the value of its subscrip- 
tion. Terms, $2 a year in advance. 


’ type and 


Tue Rorat Reeisrer anp ALMaNac FoR 
1847.—This is the title of the largest Almanac 
ef the scason, being a pamphlet of some 159 pa- 
ges. Besides the usual calendar, it is an “omnium 
gatherum” of many useful facts pe:taining to 
farming, gardening, rural architecture, fruits, &c. 
It is well got up. Published by Lea & Blanch- 
ard, Philadelphia. 
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, house to 


‘tien cf the 


;Oon the 


equally affected with the 
the — 


| kinds that prove inferior. 


,cates bear date after February Ist, ’ 


——_—— i signed “ Williams & Hurlbut.” 
Q( The Office of the Farmer will not be re- | 


moved before the conclusion of the present vol- 


FARMER. 


For the Michigan Tarmer. 


Inguiry about Bees, &c. 
Mr. Hurvour: 


1 request information of the best enclosed bee- 
demicil several swarms of bees in one 
end the management of the bees. 

J also request that you pub l - * The reprodue- 
Potato, and : against 
the petato rot,” publi: hed in the October number 
of the Despatch. ‘ Moses Riprer, 

Fentonville, Ge Jan. 9, 1847. 
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what is the Best plan for 
We hope 
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of mancging the Insect. 
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tho hoc 
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ral method 
na 
The 
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paper mentioned as contalr ning the article 
» i’ctato ret, is not among cur exchanges, 
If the article refers, as we suppose, to the repro- 
duction of the potato frem seed as a remedy, 
(which has becn reecmmended in some papers,) 
we apprehcnd it would be fi inid of little utility: — 
for In many cases 


tried, the 


in which the experiment has 
nrogdepo } 
pr ear vt 
old. In some others 
able. It would, dcubtless, be 

those who have leisire, to originate new 
as there is a probab 


heen newly varictics were 
is fayo: 
well fer 
sorts, ity of thus ebtaining 
varieties more perfectly adapted to our soil and 


This is : 


eutained from the pene 


| 5 5 Qn nNerte 
climate, than any imperted. 
FA] 


isually done 


} 
¢ the seeds 


OY sowins 
bail, in a well prepared garden bed, in drills far 
enough apart to admit of a little hilling up; dig 
at the usual time, and keep the produce of every 
seecling separate. Plant the next spring, and 
test the quality of the sccond crop, rejecting the 
The tubers of the first 
growth are frem the size of a walnut to 
that of a hen’s egg; these of the sccond will be 


nearly of full size. 


(> No TraveunG AGents will be authorized 
to receive subscriptions for the New Series of 
the Michigan Farmer, but these whose certifi- 


year's 


47, and are 





Leaves are to plants and trees, what the lungs 


‘are to animale. 
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A Chapter of Scraps. 


Effects of Expansion.—A cannon bail, when | pet barrel. 
heated, cannot be made to enter an openings | 


through which, when cold, it passes readily. 
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joining town, which net the growers one dollar 


T'o remove stains from books.—A solution of 
oxalic acid, citric acid, or tartaric acid, may be 


A glass stopper sticking fast in the neck of a applied without fear of damage ; these acids ta- 


bottle, may be released by surrounding the neck 
with a cloth taken out of warm water. 


Pipes for conveying hot water, steam, hot air, 
&c., If of considerable length, must have joinings | 
that allow a degree of shortening and lengthen- 


ing, otherwise a change of temperature may de- 
stroy them. 


Inventions.-~-** We have seen,” savs a cotem- 
porary, “many a ‘seare-crow, but never a ‘scare 
fly:’ but a Yankee has actua!ly invented one, | 


which is intended to take the place of a nurse at 
the bedside of the s:ck, or over the cradle of the 
sleeping infant, at that season of the year, when 
flies are a pest. A neat box contains a simple 
brags machinery, which may be wound up like a 
clock, and will run as long. From the lid of the 
box, a short tube projects, into which, (for in- 
stance,) may be thrust a peacock’s feather. ‘The 
machinery being wound up, a motion is produced 


precisely like the beat of a clock, which gives to | 


the feather the slow and steady oscillations of a 
pendulum. ‘This may be so placed as to over- 
spread the face of the pati 
for those who like to nap it after dinner in het 
weather. 

Tuscan Straw Braider.—Elisha Fitzgerald, 
of New York City, has invented a machine that 
picks up straw as quietly and aptly as though it 


ent or siceper,—capital, 


had been doing that ani nothing else since the | 
days of Adam, and is so simple in its management | 


that a child could attend a dozen or twenty of 
them ata time. Having a quantity of short 
straws put into a receptacle, it selects one at a 
time, and adds it to the braid, at the same time 
cutting off the refuse end of the one whose place 
it supplies, and forms the braid with Its iron fin- 
gers much better than it could ever be done by 
the most experienced braider, and with such speed 
that one machine would do more work in a day 
than fifteen or twenty operatives. If a straw is 
too large, the machine rejects it, and if by acci- 
dent a straw is missed, it stops of itself, 

Mites in cheese, are found by microscopic ex- 
amination, to be insects with eyes, mouth and 
feet, anid a transparent body, furnished with long 
hair. 

Mould, which is-found sticking to damp bodies, 
shows a thick forest of trees and plants, where 
the branches, leaves, flowers and fruit can clearly 
be distinguished. 

A good hint to the Horticuliurist.—To find 
the colors that centrast, take a sheet of white 

per, and place upon it a red wafer for instance, 
ook at it with one eye steadily for half a minute 
or so, without closing the eyelid, then look from 
the red wafer to another part of the white paper. 
A green spectrum will be seon of the same size 


rat 


a 


of the wafer, and this is the color that would 


form the true contrast to red. In like manner, 
an orange wafer will produce a blue spectrum, &c. 


Ten thousand barrels of onions are annually 
raised in the city of Salem and Danvers, the ad- 


| king out writing ink, and not touching the print- 
jing, can be used where the margins have been 
'written on, without attack.ng the text. 

The most simple and efiectual method of eras- 
jing spots of grease, wax, or oil, is by washing 
| the part with ether, and placing it between white 
j blotting paper, and ironing with a hot iron. If 
ithe stains are not bad, rectified spirits of wine 
| will answer the purpose. 


("A brick machine has been invented at 
| Cincinnati, which is reported to turn out 40,000 
| bricks in a day. 

Anerican Apples in England.—-Sound Ameri- 
| can apples, of good quality, were selling lately in 
| Liverpool at about $6 a barrel. 

Sugar.—The Indians in one of the islands of 
Lake Huron, are said to have made the past year 
| over one hundred tons of maple sugar. 


{(> An acre is 4840 square yards, or 69 yards, 
| 1 foot, and 83 inches each way. If potatoes were 
| planted 3 ft. apart each way, there would be 4840 
hills on an acre, which producing at the rate ofa 
: bushel to 20 hills, would give a product of 240 
‘bushels. An acre ef corn planted 4 feet apart 
}eacheway would coniain 2722 hills; if each hill 
/were made to yield a pint of shelled corn, the 
| product would be about 424 bushels, 

{> The quantity of wheat and flour under 
|lock in Great Britain on the 5th of November 
last, was only about one-fifth as great as at the 
‘corresponding period last year. In ten months 
of the present year the imports into the United 
Kingdom have been equal to 64,060,000 bushels, 
| while the total imports of the four previous years 
were only 66,000,000. Of this last amount, the 
United States furnished less than one-twentieth. 


A tanner at Tyman, in Hungary, completely 
/preserves raw hydes from putrefaction, and re- 
stores those that are tainted, by applying to them 
| with a brush a layer of pyroligneousacid. They 
| ahsorb it very speedily, and it occasions no injury 
'or diminution of their value. 

| Porators do not intermix from being planted 
‘contiguously or in the same hills. The inter- 
|mixture of varieties takes place in the flower, not 
'in the roots or tubers. 





; [The following valuable statistics were furnish- 
|ed for the Free Press by the Collector of the port 
| of Detroit. ] 
Exports of Michigan. 
Co.iector’s Orrick, Dec. 23, 1846. 
| Siry—There has been exported from the port 
|of Detroit, for the year 1846, the following pro- 
‘ducts of the growth and manufacture of this 
| State : 


| 
| 


Value. 
®1,624,329 00 
68,640 20 
100,661 50 
191,229 66 


| 464,092 bbls. flour, 

114,397 bushels wheat, 
H 5,742 casks of ashes, 
' 506,143 Ibs. wool, 
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100,354 Ibs. leather, 15,144 10| 
2,920 bbls. cranberries, 4,380 00} 
9,305 “ fish, 41,872 50) 
516 “ grass seed, 1,548 60) 
100 “ flax 300 00) 

5 “ mustard seed, 25 00} 

100 doz. brooms, 120 00} 
2,621 bbls. pork, 26,310 00} 
200 “ beef, 1,400 00| 
200 “ hame, 2,400 GO} 
2,027 bushels beans, 1,519 00} 
3,768 corn, 1,407 20] 
930 “ barley, 279 00} 
6,462 “ oats, 1,615 50} 
2,500 “ potatoes, 312 50} 
17,000 bbls, assorted provisions, 85,000 C0 
1,302 “ whiskey, 8,072 40) 
6,487 green and dry hides, 8,119 00} 
40 bbls. beeswax, 728 00; 


24 “ gensing andotherroots, 120 00; 
140 tons hay, 1,960 00 
308,000 Ibs. mineral ore, 
4,346,126 staves, 
4,000,000 feet lumber, 
10,000 shingles, 
Furs and peltries, 
Straw hats, 
6,000 bbls. beer, 


18,850 00} 
28,000 00) 
10,000 00 
320,000 00 | 
10.000 00} 
30,000 00 








Total value exported from Detroit, €2,495,335 50 

There has also been exported in the same peri- 
od of time, from the port of Menree, Mich. 

155,108 bbls. flour, S542,878 vr 

$72,847 bushels wheat, 190,992 9 

591 tons ashes, 38,415 
84,424 Ibs. woul, 16,584 8: 
‘ 


90,524 “ hides, 2,715 72 
189 bbls. pork, 1,890 00) 
290 bushels beans, 217 50)! 

40 bbls. alcohol, 300 00 

158 * cranberries, 237 00 

75 ™ buckwheat flour, 225 00 
4,804 bushels corn, 1,921 60, 
300 “ barley, 112 50) 
1,312 Ibs. beeswax, 354 24) 
64 doz. corn brooms, 79 80) 

377 bushels potatoes, 40 00) 

14 bbis, grass seed, 42 00) 
158,000 feet black walnut lumber, 1,580 00) 

20,000 staves, 280 00} 
600 bushels oats, 75 00 | 


50 bales furs, 
All others, 1,000 00 





Value of Monroe exporte, &800,241 06, 
Exported from the port of St. Joseph, Michi-| 


$158,193 00 | 
388,014 00 
21,693 00 


gan, 
263,645 bushels wheat, 
129,333 bbls. flour, 
3,099 “ provisions, 


7,773 bushels corn, 2,914 8&8 
1,500 “ oats, 150 60 
4,000 Ibs. wool, 800 00 


325 M. shingles, 325 00 

100 M. staves, 1,400 00 
1,500,000 feet lumber, 9,000 00 
2,721 casks whiskey, 16,598 10 





170 bushels beans, 126 75 
781 hices, 976 25 


Bis) ade. Be > } 
1; GV. @8 tt how ont, 


1,365 00 





Tt 0) . eek. iene 
Total value of St. Joseph exports, £601,555 98 


€6°0,000 Oo 
100,000 0 
50,475 50 


£750,175 50 


Value limber exp. at other ports, 
be shineles ry “ oe 
“ all other articles, 





RECAPITULATION, 
Detroit, 
Monroe, A 800: 
St. Joseph, 
All others, 


1 FRE 
601,085 98 


Total, S4.647.608 04 
Ton. st'm ves. enrol'd in this dist  %,400 40-95 
* sail . s 17,917 416-95 
a icensecd “* & G10 40-95 


26,928 31-95 

Employing about 1,500 seamen in navigating 

them. Kespectfully yours, 

Ss. C. Hanaonn, 
Dep. Collecter. 


Total tonnage, 


To desitvoy Bed Buga. 
Boiling water is the best and cleanest reme- 
kills all that it tovehes, both 


insect and egg, but assists in hatching the 
eggs that are suffe'eutly near to he affected 


e} { 


; by the heat; these in their turn mi y be killed 


uinihes the in- 
hedstends are thor- 
ing water, mercurial 

wile, Or common bar 

soap, praced in ! ee 
return. 


4 . ’ t ! 
PV ase ’ 'WELION, Wit 


ants, Wil prevent their 
Should the walls of the rooms be in- 


i fested, pleces of white rag dipped in white- 


wash and carefully plastered over the holes 


‘and cracks, will effectually prevent their es- 


cape; this, too, is a good method of covering 
cracks and breaks in plastered walls, anda 
coat of white-wash over the cloth, will conecal 
both cloth and erack. Should a room be 
hopelessly infested with bugs, remove the fur- 
niture, and fumigate for one or two days with 


i brimstone; this has proved effectual when all 
'other remedies have failed. 
| scalding, and white-washing, is highly desira- 


Fall cleaning, 


ble, as it kills the mother bugs before they re- 
tire for the winter. Fall Pepe washing i to 
be recommended on manyttcounts, the lime 
being not only a. great beautifier, but it is 


| equally a purifier, and destroys the whole ar- 


my of household pests, such as bugs, spiders, 
moths, slugs, and flies, that are equally tor- 
menting and disgusting. —Am. Agriculturist. 
To TAKE Spots rrom Leatuer Groves. 
—Suspend them ina jar over the strongest 
liquid ammonia, (hartshorn). The fumes 
alone will remove the spots; be very careful 
not to let the liquid touch the gloves. or it will 
leave a mark even more unsightly than the 
spot it has removed. —Am. Agricu/turist. 
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Memorial from Agricultaris 
[The Farmers’ Library for Deceinber contains 


the fcllowing Memorial, which, it states, is in 


course of circulation through the country. The 


object aimed at is certainly one of high utility, | 


nos 
nga 


and we see no reasonable objection to devoti 


poerpe 


, tu the effort.) 


small portion of the public domain to the 


oe. 


then 


Success, 
Memorial from the ericulturists of the United 
States fo their respective Slate Legislatures. 


contemplated. 


wr 
o 


The undersigned, on bchalf of the avricultural 
interest, to which they belong, bey tor 
quest your attention te what they fecl to be their 
just, but too long neglected claim on the General 
Government. 

Not wishing to deal in vagu 
measure we solicit, is that you woull urge oui 
Representatives and Senators in Congress, to 
use their influence to procure an appropriation 
Srom the proceeds of the public lands, or from the 
general lrvcasure, for the use of each Ntate, in 
proportion to tls representation tn Congress, to be 
applied, in each Slate, expressly to the establish- 
ment of a Normat Scnoor, for the instruction 
and preparation of teachers in agricultural 
chemistry, mineralogy, vegetable and animal piys- 
tology, civil engineering, ruval architecture, and 
practical surveying—in such arts an | sciences, in 
a word, as will enlighten practical agriculture, 
and render more efficieat and profitable the capi- 
tal and labor employed in it. Teachers thus pre- 
pared, woull be ready to take charge ef minor 
agricultural schools, in each-county in every 
State of the Union; anid thus woili the founta- 
tion be laid for spreading among the mass of the 
people a knowle!ge of those sciences, on the ap- 
plication of which, according to the opinicn of 
the ablest writers of the age, “ Agriculture must 
hereafter depend for all material im»rovements.” 

In the name of justice to the landed interest, 
and in ant-cimation of objections as to want of 
means . the unlersigned would refer to 
the very large expen titures under all administra- 
tions, not on!y for the establishment of naval ard 
military acalemics and schools, and the publica- 
tion of surveys, mans, and journals, without num- 
ber, of military officers, exploring sea and fan), 
but to the boun less acquisition of forcign terri 
tory, by acts of Congress. We may also refer 
to large and repeate.) appropriations, not merely 
for the establishmegt of (O>servata: 1 
of Telegraph, und@ the ntrol of the General 
Government, but to an o}j 


leave 


ron 
val 


e 


generalities, the 


a) 
* J 


lines 


co 
. ‘ 


4 
t stretly analogous 
to the one we scek, to wit, the annual Agricul- 
tural Reports from tie Paten!-Ojive. 

All these appropriations of the puble money 
chiefly, it is true, 2» connect>1 with the military 
operations of the Government—hare been avow- 
edly for the purpose of collecting anJ distributing 
warlike or other information. 

These facts ind considerations inIece your me- 
morialists to hope that Congress will not row re- | 
fuse to the people a portion of their own money, | 
for the purpose of providing within each State, | 
conformably with its own policy, institutions and | 
courses of industry, schools for the instruction, 
iso, ef the rising generation of planters and 





| farmers in the principles of that great pursuit 
| Which has been weil pronounced “the nursing 
mother of ali the aris,y’—a pursuit upon which 
Congressional Reports, useful though they be in 
their way, can yet throw but the partial light of 
facts and statements promiscuously gathered up, 
not always well digested, and, after all, distribu- 
ted or not, according to the individual pleasure 
and discretion of members of Congress. 

For the warlike machinery and purposes of this 

tepublican Government, embracing the objects 
above referred to, several hundred millions of dol- 
lars have been expende.l since our last war witha 
trans-Atlantic power; and this enormous expen- 
diture has really been collected, in very large 
proportion, from the landed interest, since it is 
that class which has chiefly consumed the imports 
on which the revenue has been levied. 

Your memorialists are far from repining at the 
libcral pay, life commissions, certain promotion, 
pensions, residences, hospitals, scheols and acad- 
emies built, provided, and kept up, at the public 
expense, for the two military branches of the 
Government; but they humbly think that the 
time has arrived when the people, the yeomanry 
of the country—those by whose toil its solid 
wealih is dug out of the ground—may inquire 
why, in what view of the “ general welfare,” it is 
that since any amount can be found to promote 
advancement in the science, and successful prac- 
tice In the art of war, nothing can be granted for 
the better instrnetion of the rising generation of 
freemen in the science and practice of that great 
peaceful pursuit which employs, feeds, and pays 
all others ? 

Under the most despotic monarchies, men of 
genius who have conferred signal benefits on the 
industrial pursuits of the people, by scientific 
divcoyeries and uscful inventions, have been lay- 
ishly rewarded, and raised to the highest honors, 
Mechanics, chemists, astronomers, great natural- 
ists, and learned and enterprising men in every 
walk of civil life, have been there endc wed with 
titles and fortune. If, under such Governments, 
stars and garters, and badges of power and res- 
pect. have stimulated to heroic decds in fields of 
battle, su have they been held up as certain prizes 
to intellectual excellence, and great accomplish- 
ments in the arts and employments of peaceful 
industry. If schools have there been maintained 
for training yeuth in the art of war, so have they 
been maintained for teaching the application of 
the arts an] sciences to all the industrial pursuits 
life. 

3 republican freehol.Jers, then, we would res- 
pectiu tire whether it be becoming er poli- 
tic for this na whose Government rests for 
security on t#® popular intelligence, to imitate 
Euronean Governments only in the favor and pat- 
ronage they confer, with self-preserving instinct, 
on that excentive department of their power up- 


ey tage 
aay 


he 


Ie ing 
uy 10 
+) 
Lion, 


‘on which they lean to protect their existence 


against the progress of free principles. and the 
foree of pudlic opinion seeking to carry them out? 

Tt would indeed be passiny strange, as it seems 
to vour memorialists, that in a Government called 
free, deriving so chiefly all its resources from the 
agricultural interest, its powers should be so or- 
ganized as to preclude the application of any por- 
tion of the public treasure to confessedly, and by 
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far, the greatest of ail public concerns! We) 


woul] respectiuliy forbear from remarking, as i 
would seein to deserve, on that monstrous per- 
version ani abuse of sovereign authority, In a 
Government called republican, which should re- 
serve all life tenures, and all pensions, anu ail en- 
hightenment, for the military, while it renounces 
the glorious faculty of aiding and rewarding the 
labore of intellect in the hembler, but so much 
more useful paths of peaceful, laborious and pro. 
ductive industry ! 

In behalf, then, not so much of themselves, as 
of the rising generation of agriculturists, on 
whom our country anJ its liverties must mainiv 
depend under a.l vicissitudes, we ea!l upon you, 
to whorn we have consigned for the tune the sov- 
creign authority of th> State, to demaat from ibe 
General Government that something 9° now, at 
last, done to foster Agriculture, by dirising that 
knowle!ge which is power, no less in tie Hold of 
Jabor than of blood. Tey believe they have a 
right to expect for this vreat national purpose. so 
identical with the general welfare, appropriations 
bearing some proportion t> the amount which 
the products of agriculture beer te the aggregate 
wealth of the nation. the degree of deven- 
dence of the Government itself, and all classes 
under it, on that class for employment, protection, 
safety, and support. 





Ammonia. 
To the Editor of the Maine Farmer : 


Dear Sin--Now that the evenings are long 
and the grain mostly threshed, we may expect 
to hear from many farmers of those who have 
the past season tested the efficacy of aminonia 
on seed grain. We thank ,ou, Doctor, tor 
reminding us of our duty. My success with 
that chemical stimulant has been so partial 
that [ have wished to defer the report till | 
had heard from others; but having waited till 
others besije myself have become impatient 
with the delay, such as | have l now give 
you. 

My first experiment for the season was with 
a bushel of oats. | steeped fiitv-two hours in 
a liquid made with one pound of carbonate of 
ammonia and one pint of gypsum in six gallons 
of water, and sowed on the 9thof May. And 
for this experiment | have only to add, that not 
one grain ever sprouted. 
with four bushels of wheat, soaked in the same 


manner as the oats—a part remaining in the: 


steep fourteen hours, and the remainder con. 
tinued eighteen hours. | sowed on the f 


the tillage varying from the best to the worst-- 
and sowed on the corner of each lot ¢ tew quaris 
of dry wheat. Soaked a bushel of oats six) 
hours in the liquid remaining alter soaking ihe | 
wheat, and sowed on the same ground sowed | 
onthe 9th. ‘Then carried the wash still re-| 
maining to the potatoe field, and put it on the 
seed when dropped, a half pint toa hill. We! 
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My next tiial was, 


22d of | 
May, one bushel tothe acre, in three small lots, 


130 

The oats 
rand yielded 
id sowed ear- 
apparent 

the extra har- 

‘Lhe difference in each piece of 
wheat was distinctly marked between the dry 
d. ‘Phouerh the difference 
was lossthanin thot of my similar experiment 
st a partor the wheat 
ut arvest, and it produced thirteen from 


4 : ‘ 
ise ic . ae , ¢ ' L 
one WHICH, ) i 34 i} Siat oO te 


srw no more of it, nor its eff 
sowed came 


hotter ¢ Pa | 1 
‘ ' tai 


up much : 
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at | } faveuny 
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st is not 
farmers in 
widnure the 
is «Caution 
Some from 
ie gvpsum,and others 
forth inh {Ne Saye 
al combination, 
er. and in 
destruction of 


ne POURG 

resuit that 

Tren not toplay with fire. 
not rewmeinbering 1s 
not having the knowledge o1 
ny efficec , . 
dissolved ihe lone in wat 
many ‘Ju aii the cases to the 
Now it vinportance to the State 

¢ Lis W 
weighed. N 


sole business should 
be collected ang t phat volumes 
need written upon it, but that the facts,+' 
should in the Docior’s ante, 
that good may be gleaned trou it. a le 

- Lhave fall thith that grea advantages will 
result from the use of the stimulant when its 
nature and power are better et dy and 
when experiment shall have marked ise 
ol siulety. 

Do we not fail by using too small a quan. 
Iins not that the power to 
neutralize the caustic property of the ammonia 
whea taken in proper proportion? iias any 
one used two qu ints of gVpsuin to one pound 
of ammonia? 

When all the light is developed, and we 
fo carry the matter into the next 
cunpniga, | hope eur craft ill practice their 
nine-penny worth of wisdow, and not all try 
to buy their ammonia at seed time, as we dis- 
like of ajl things to see so small a game piay- 
ed as putting the article up flitv per cent. at 
the starting of one screw, 

Yours, very sipeerely, 

Foxcroft, Nov. 46, 
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To PREVENT THE CORROSION OF METALS.—= 
The best means cf preventing the corrosion of 
metals is to dip the articles into very dilute nitric 
acid, and afterwards to immerse them in linseed 
oil, allowing the superfluity of oi! to drain off; 
they are by this means very effectively preserved 
from rust or oxidation. 

A Watcn which marks the degree of heat and 


moisture, in addition to the keeping of time, has 
recently been invented in France. 





From the Ohio Calltivator. 
Cure of Muarrain in Cattle. 
Ma. Barewau:— 


‘he bloody murrain is a di 


4t 


rain in this case, were as clearly de 
any I ever saw in my experience of thirty- 


ion of country, where | 
| 


or 


eight years in this reg 


this destructive malady has always been a se- | 
} 


vere scourge to dealers in eattle. 

Oa the morning of the 5th of Dec., inst., | 
one of my exen was lying down, and when | 
my son went to feed the cattle, he reported to| 
me that he thought the ox was not well. I 
immediately went to him and found him disin- 
clined to get up or walk, and he would not 
eat, and driving him about | soon heard him 
grunt; his nose was dry, with twitching in 
his neck and flanks. We immediately pro- 
cured one pound of glauber salts, dissolved 
and mixed with about a half gill of spirits 
turpentine, and drenched him with it; we 
then put him into a field adjoining and in sight 
of where we were at work, and occasionally 
I went myself to examine and drive him about 
the field, but he evidently grew worse through 
theday. About sun down we drove the ox 
into the yard, and (as his physic had not ope- 
rated) gave him another pound of salts with 
turpentine in the morning. The blood by 
this time flowed freely in his urine, and he! 
was so feeble that we all thought he would| 
die before morning ; so we drove him off near 
half a mile to save the trouble of hauling off | 


his carcass. 








On the next morning, to our as- | 
tonishment, the ox appeared berter; his physic | 
was operating and he appeared free from pain, | 
and would eat a little. to the! 
ard again, and at 10 o’civck drenched with | 
hati pound of alum to stop the blood. His} 
appetite increased, but the blood continued to} 
flow, until 12 o’clock the following day, (the) 
7th) when we drenched with a stiong decoction | 
of soot, ia which was dissolved a half pint of 
table salt; we then gave no more medicine, 
but kept the ox in the yard where we could 
see him at any time. On the 8th the ox ap- 
peared to have a good appetite; his bowels 
were regular, the blood had stopped flowing, 
he chewed his cud and looked bright about the 
eyes. On the 9th, the ox appeared perfectly 
free from disease and was turned out with the 
other cattle. ID. Grecory. 
Berkshire, Del. Co., O., Dec. 15, 1846. 
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Coror From Sr. Joun’s Wort.—The 
flowers and tups of this plant contain a juice 
soluble in water, spirits of wine, or vinegar. 
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From the Boston Cultivator. 


Making Manure. 


Some time since | was conversing with an 
old farmer, worth some three thousand dollars, 
respecting improving the soil by increasing 
the quantity of manure. Said he—looking 
at me gravely—‘ These new modes of farm- 
ing require capital ; they are too expensive 
for farmers generally to adopt.” This same 
man planted last year ten acres with corn and 
raised about two hundred bushels. 

Now suppose the expense of ploughing and 
cultivating six acres had been laid out judi- 
ciously in making manure, and the whole 
had been put upon the remaming four acres, 
who doubts that he would have raised as much 
corn as he did on the whole, besides leaving 
the land in a far better condition for the next 
crop? It is not so expensive making compost 
manure as many imagine. Some wealthy 
men will expend several hundred dollars a 
year for this purpose, and the sound frightens 
others from attempting anything. 

But every farmer may at least double his 
quantity in the yard, hog-pen, sink-drain, &c. 
I have practiced composting all, or nearly all 
my manure, with good effect. 

I have not followed the exact rules of the 
chemist, but my own judgment; and if my 
plan is not the best, it is at least better than 
none, and it requires no capital but a farm. 
I collect all the material I can for litter, which 
becomes mixed with the dung during the win- 
te.. | have no barn ce}lar, but [ save the li- 
quid by having my stable floors made tight, 
and a little inclined, and keeping them cover- 
ed behind the cattle with some good absorbent, 
which is renewed as often as necessary. 

I have a swamp which furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of peat and mud. After sup- 
plying the yard, &c., with this, I collect a 
long heap near the barn in the Fall, to be pul- 
verized by the frosts of winter. Eavly in the 
Spring I draw out the manure from the stables, 
and drop it beside the muck heap about two 
feet in the deffth, and cover it with the latter, 
sometimes making two or three alternating 
layers, and mixing lime or ashes, if I have 
them. An active fermentation wil] soon take 
place, after which I shovel the whole over, 
mixing it well together, and cover it again 
with muck. A slight fermentation then takes 
place, and the whole is converted into fine, 
strong manure, much better for grass or for 
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any crop on a light dry soil, than clear stable | 


manure. CHaRLes. 


December, 1846. 


Defective Stables. 


FARMER. 


Water sparingly, until the leafbuds are well 
grown, increasing the quantity when they ex- 


'pand.—Am. Agriculturis:. 


One of the greatest defects still existing. 
throughout the country, in the farmer’s sta- | 


bles, is the wantof tight floors, and a channel 


in them for the purpose of carrying off the | 
urine of the stock into tanks for its preserva- | 


tion, to be applied at a future day to the grass 
and clover crops. 
not their stables thus formed, to remedy the 


We advise all who have | 


defect as soor as possible ; and those who can- | 


not immediately do this, suould litter their 
stock well. The litter will absorb and pre- 
serve nearly all the urine, especially if ix be 
whitened every day with a sprinkling of plas- 
ter of Paris. If plaster cannot be nad, char- 
coal dust is nexi best, then peat, tan bark, oi 
indeed most any dry absorbing vegetable sub- 
stance. 


The average stale of a cow is from 900 to 


1,200 gallons a year, according to size; that 
of the horse 1,100 to 1,400. Pound 


for! 


pound, this liquid is much more valuable than 


solid manure. 


The Chinese and Flemings save and apply | 


all animal liquids with the utmost care. 


They 


would as soon let their silver coins be lost as. 


this precious fluid; and they are the best far- 
mers in the world. The Germans, French, 
and English are now rapidly following in their 
footsteps. Millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
nure are annuaily thrown away, or suffered 
to waste throughout the United States. When 
shall we become as economical in saving, and 
a3 enlightened in applying these enriching 
substances as our transatlantic brethren ?— 
Am. Agriculturist. 





How to Resrore Faozen Puantrs.—lf 
you have ever had the misfuriune to find your 


1e 


piece of sheet iron. 


Frozen Mear.—If frozen meat is brought 
intoa warm room, and thawed by heat—if 
you have not good teeth, and the digestive 
powers of an ostrich, you had best leave that 
part of the dinner forthose whohave, ‘There- 
fore, bring from the larder, the night before it 
is wanted, the meat or poultry imtended for 
dinner, and plunge it into cold water. ‘The 
next morning, a thick coating of ice will be 
found encrusling the whole piece. ‘Take it 
off, and change the water, and let it 
until the hour for dressing it. [f to be boiléd, 
put it the fire in cold water —if fora 
roasi, put if not before too b: there 
is always danger that the hoart of a jarge 
piece may not be completely thawed, in which 


ense it wil! bo spoiled. 


remain 


over 
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Vegetables should be thawed in the same 
way, and, with few exceptions, they will be 
better for having been frozen. Potatoes, 
however, acquire a disagreeabie sweetness. — 
Am. Agriculturist. 


e 


A GOOD TEMPORARY PLAN FOR SYOKING * 
Mear.—Dig a hole in the ground 15‘ipthes 
deep, and a foot, or thereabouts, in diameter, 
in which to place the fire; cover it with a 
irom this hole dig a 


small trench, one-half as deep and five or six 


feet long, and cover tight with bricks or flat 
stones and dirt. Overthe end of this trench 
which is farthest from the fire, place a hogs- 
head with both heads out, in which suspend 
your hams, cover not very tight, and start your 
fire. The smoke will be cooled in its passage 


to the hogshead, whereby the meat will be 
made of better flavor, while the fire is easily 


parlor window favorites frozen stiff when you | 
paid your devoirs to them in the morning, you | 
will appreciate and thank an unknown friend | 


for the tollowing recipe for preserving tender 
plants from the effects of frost ; and restoring 
them after they have been frozen. Before 
you allow them to feel the effects of fire— 
plunge the whole, or as much of the trozen 
plant as is practicable, into cold water, and 
keep i: under until it has thawed, which will 
easily be known by its becoming flaccid—then 


tended and periectiy sate. 
brick smoke house 
conduct the smoke 
dicated above. 


Some who have 
s, build the fire outside, and 
in through a trench, as ins 


To Remove Dust orn Mores rrom THE 
Eve.—Farmers, as well as many other per. 


sons, are often so exposed in their labors as ta 


get dust or motes in their eyes, and frequently 


suffer considcrably before they can find any 


means Of relief. 


The following simple remes 


dy is almost always near at hand, and in most 


place it where it will warm graduniiy, as sud- | 
den heat will cause it to die. So treated, the! and place the eve indistress in such a position 
most hardy will recover immediately—others | as to be completely within the water in the 
will lose their leaves, or even die down to the; cup; then rapidly open and shut the eyea 
ground—and some are so tender that the| few times, and the dust or mote will be imme- 


slightest frost will kill them; but generally | diately washed away. 


cases will prove effectual :—F'ill a cup or gob. 
let with clear cold water, quite to the brim, 


If a cup or other ves- 


they will put forth with fresh vigor after a| sel be not at hand, the eye may be placed in a 


senson of rest, and gratefully repay your care. ' spring or bucket of water. —Agriculturist. 
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F Wrote 
Marshes--inqguiry. 

Mr. Huaveacr: 
If you vi 


Michigan Parmer. 


any of your correspondents lnow 
what is the best way tu preeeed with a marsh 
which has been drained, 1 should be glad ta be 
informed:—whether it would be proper and 
able to plow it up in the spring and sow !t 
oats, or what wo 


profit- 
to 
uld be best to do, 

doun Waintron. 


Jonesville, Hillsdafe Co., Jan. 2sth, 1847 
[We hope the above inquiry will receive an 


has drained aad esiti- 


aJj- 


answer from suine one who 
vated or stocked down one of our marsh m 
ows, or seen it done, 
the state needs information. better can be 


If no 
done, we 
have been able to pick up in our conversations 
with farmers.] 


all they run at large. 
:— The trials 





Swine--sS 

Messrs. Eprrors 
tions arising froma hungry herd oi 
starved, squealing (1 was going to say porkers, 
but they look as little ike porkers as cny thing 
else,) has induced me to try to stir up the pure 
minds of you and your correspondents by way 
of rémembr ance to the stern necessity of do: 
ing" “something at least to initigate the evil of 
being run over 
submitted to be done, 


nn? 
aaa 


lean. hiail 


and that to» in districts 
of country where they can get Nttle or notiing 
by * running oat’ except what they steai irom 
their owner or his neighbors. 


| 


} 


} 


| De ated + o Agieulture, 


} ever issued in the s 


It is a subject on which | 
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rwill give, before long, what facts we | 
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i yey od Demestie and Rural 

s & tbfis bed at De it by a's MWILIETVM=s & HL. 
nt KLBUP: Rdived by ii sHUUKLBOT. assisted by many 
practical and scentilie Fax me rs acd Hor Geulturists in various 
parts of the Siate  Dlustiatcd with Engravings. 


volume will consis’, as heretofore, of 
Lh with the title page and 
* form wolt be a large Oc- 


‘nthe New Sevies 
twelve nui bers, of 16 pa 
u ne ‘Sx. Wai bee pes We WU pages 


th 
wer ere hy whi 


sasidaboulo ve feh AE ay pana liz’, find unen- 
nib wed With) dyerisement- eseopton the last page — Entire. 
iy mow type Wii be procured, and every arrangement adopted 
fomake he now voume the acatest and cheapest publication 





crops and markets. both at home 
* ries Ca rentof the most impor- 


lato » io the 
nd atin oad id the Dy roi 
Ni ani fatm pi vid icis, Wil ibe even in every Lutnber, 

"| al paperta Micbigun, adapted to the pecu 
dpre suet 8, is calculated to bs 
rehed and su: ained by all clas- 
homit is cuiefly de- 
argued. 








hatag Agk 
Niarities of the elim sell a 
useiul, aod thatit sould be ch 
ially by that numerous one for w 
necd-snot to be 





sisned, are propositions that 


Tuc Pith Volume will commence in April next, and the 
fwelve numbers will be issued in vine munths, (two papers be- 
| ing occasionaliy issued jaa month, at seasons most interesting 


to farmers.) in order that Che volume may be made tu end with 


j the vear, 


VOX | 
*) alarge and well 


| that the 


Tae Editor has been induced to change the place of publiea- 
tion, wit a view to promote the interests « c ihe pauper and the 
advantage of its patraus. ths connexion with the proprietor of 
uppointed printing és ablishment, and the publi- 
eation of the paper inthe © ommercial kimporiam of the State, 
will afford inereased facilities. and will give additional assurance 
work will be begun and carried through i a satisfac- 





) tory manner. 


fi} perv ame 


by hogs, as we have toe long | 


There is uo doubt but asa general thing ihe 


cost in damages and annanl fixtures, to say 


nothing of the wear and tear of patience, sub- | 


mitted to in letting hogs run at large in this 
prairie country, wi yuld treice pay for raising 
and fattening, in a state of contineiment, by a 


judicious course, all the pork now raised in the 


country, especially in those parts not imme. | 
diately contiguous to some considerable grove | 


of timber; then the neighborhood quarrels and 
vexations law suits that would be escaped are 


enough to set every friend of peace and good | 


order to thinking, i * not to acting. 
With reference to this su! i ct, 

few questions. Can a pasture: P fe In neres oO 
clover, divided into tw o lots, be made to sustain 
and fatten 25 hogs of medium size trom May 
till August? C: an the same quantity of land, 
divided the same, be made 

hogs and fatten them, from August to Decem- 
ber, by being planted to some root, say Jeru- 


st moask al 


to keep the same | 


salem artichoke? Can store hogs A wintered | 


on roots at half that it would cost on corn !— 
Prairie Farner. 





Wet lands should be well drained before | 


they are manured. Ashes and lime are ap- 
propriate manures, 


| Cure of murrain in Catile; Color from S:. John’s wort ; 
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Single subscribers, or any number less than five. fifty cents 
*; five copies ordered atone time, eight copies, 
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eutat the n-K and expense of the Pustishers. Reece tpis for all 
Wiwites received by mai will be forward. d to the persons making 
anee, ti the next succeeding number of the paper. 
rad Premibiams.««Any peison sending us $1, post 
pies of Volume V. and a copy of ei- 
ashe may elect. No copies ot Volume 





thie reat 

Lib: 
paid. shall receive two ec 
lier Volume (, UL, ot Lv, 
{i}. vein. 

Any person remiiting 3), shall reeeive twelve copies of Vol- 
nine V. and one copy of Volumes 1M aud iV, each; or thr. 
teen copies of Volume V. and a cepy of Volume LV, 

Those eatived to premiums, will pleise mention in their 
orders, how they will Lave die sent. 

Postmasters, and all fiends of Agriculture, are requested to 
act as agents forthe Farmer in their respeetive neighborhoods. 

RP specimen pumbers will be sent when requesied. 

Editors who publish the foregoing Prospectus, and send us the 
paper containivg mn, will be ent ted to acopy ef the ensuing Vol- 
ume wih or wihout exebange, 
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